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Toronto,  June  23rd,  1942. 


To  His  Worship  the  Mayor, 

and  Members  of  the  Board  of  Control, 

City  Hall,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

HOUSING  IN  TORONTO. 

Sirs, 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1942,  the  Board  appointed  the  undersigned  and 
Mr.  J.  P.  Kent,  K.C.,  to  examine  and  report  on  the  housing  situation. 
Mr.  Kent  gave  me  valued  assistance  in  the  compilation  of  material 
prior  to  his  departure  for  training  at  Niagara  Camp,  but  for  the  two 
weeks  thereafter,  he  was  not  available.  The  matter  being  urgent, 
I  am  submitting  the  enclosed  report,  for  which  I  assume  responsibility. 

I  acknowledge  the  capable  assistance  of  Mr.  Tracy  leMay,  Mr. 
K.  S.  Gillies,  Mr.  W.  George  Farley  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Charlesworth. 

Yours  truly, 

LEWIS  DUNCAN, 

Vice-Chairman. 


REPORT  ON  HOUSING  FOR  TORONTO 


Dwellings. — For  many  years  Toronto  was  known  as  the  City  of 
homes.  For  the  last  few  years  demolitions  have  exceeded  construction. 

The  number  of  single  family  dwellings  (as  distinguished  from 
dwelling  units  in  multiple  family  houses,  or  in  apartments  or  over 
shops),  and  the  annual  increase  or  decrease  are  given  on  the  following 
table:  (The  table  also  contains  the  annual  percentage  of  vacancies). 

Increase 


Year 

Dwellings 

or 

Decrease 

%  Vacancies 

1905 . 

41,558 

2.24 

1906 . 

44,738 

3,180 

2.40 

1907 . 

48,443 

3,705 

2.65 

190^ . 

50,771 

2,328 

3.44 

1909 . 

57,863 

7,092 

4.58 

1910 . 

64,204 

6,341 

4.50 

1911 . 

67,714 

3,510 

3.63 

1912 . 

73,229 

5,515 

3.21 

1913 . 

79,587 

6,358 

3.65 

1914 . 

81,836 

2,349 

4.43 

1915 . 

84,993 

3,057 

6.32 

1916 . 

85,390 

397 

5.20  ' 

1917 . 

85,782 

392 

2.55 

1918 . 

86,226 

444 

2.21 

1919 . 

86,929 

703 

2.11 

1920 . 

89,554 

2,625 

2.14 

1921 . 

91,046 

1,492 

1.89 

1922 . 

93,693 

2,647 

2.02 

1923 . 

97,716 

4,023 

3.01 

1924 . 

101,685 

3,969 

4.19 

1925 . 

104,741 

3,056 

4.23 

1926 . 

107,307 

2,566 

4.76 

1927 . 

108,769 

1,462 

4.01 

1928 . 

110,038 

1,269 

2.97 

1929 . 

108,014 

minus 

2,024 

2.17 

1930 . 

108,668 

654 

1.61 

1931 . 

109,289 

621 

2.02 

1932 . 

109,992 

703 

2.43 

1933 . 

109,862 

870 

3.10 

1934 . 

109,934 

72 

2.75 

1935 . 

110,273 

339 

2.15 

1936 . 

110,356 

83 

1.94 

1937 . 

110,149 

minus 

207 

1.84 

1938 . 

109,934 

4i 

215 

1.65 
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Increase 

Year  Dwellings  or  Decrease  %  Vacancies 

1939  .  109,671  minus  263  1.54 

1940  .  109,576  “  95  1.78 

1941  .  109,556  “  20  1.24 


Vacancies. — The  figures  of  percentage  of  vacancy  are  important. 
In  England  it  is  considered  that  vacancies  of  2  per  cent,  allow  for 
normal  shifting  of  population  without  unduly  enhancing  or  seriously 
depressing  rents. 

In  the  United  States,  according  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Edmond  H. 
Hoben  of  the  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials,  the  corresponding 
figure  ranges  from  4  per  cent,  to  6  per  cent.  Mr.  Hoben’s  letter  reads: 

“The  figure  of  2  per  cent,  that  is  derived  from  the  tabulation  on 
page  156  on  the  1936  Housing  Officials’  Yearbook  is  considered  a  fairly 
dependable  dividing  line  between  sufficiency  and  shortage  in  urban 
English  communities. 

“The  figure  of  4  per  cent,  is  correct  in  our  judgment  for  large  urban 
communities  in  the  United  States.  There  are  variations  in  this  4  per 
cent,  figure  ranging  as  high  as  6  per  cent.  In  general,  I  would  say 
that  the  greater  the  proportion  of  a  City’s  housing  represented  by 
multiple  family  dwellings  the  higher  should  be  the  dividing  line  be¬ 
tween  sufficiency  and  shortage. 

“Some  variation  is  also  to  be  expected  in  the  larger  industrial 
towns  where  there  is  greater  mobility  of  population  in  and  out  of  the 
City,  as  well  as  from  one  part  to  another. 

“The  difference  between  the  2  per  cent,  standard  in  England  and 
the  4  per  cent.  American  standard  can  be  partially  explained  by  the 
predominance  of  houses  instead  of  apartment  accommodations  in 
England  as  compared  to  the  United  States  and  a  much  greater  degree 
of  population  stability  in  England.  I  believe  that  conditions  in  Canada 
are  sufficiently  similar  to  those  in  the  United  States  to  warrant  the 
use  of  4  per  cent,  as  an  absolute  minimum  in  figuring  normal  vacancy. 
It  is  highly  desirable  to  establish  minimum  standards  for  human 
occupancy  and  to  exclude  from  any  computation  of  vacancy  those 
buildings  which  fall  below  this  standard.” 

If  the  2  per  cent,  figure  be  the  proper  one  there  was  a  shortage 
in  Toronto  in  1941  of  833  dwellings  (2,191-1,358).  If  the  figure  should 
be  4  per  cent,  the  shortage  was  3,024  dwellings. 

1942  Situation. 

The  situation  in  1942  is  worse.  Complete  figures  are  not  available; 
but  the  information  received  from  four  wards  is  as  follows: 
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Population 

Houses 

%  Vacancy 

Ward  1  . 

73,246 

14,106 

.26 

Ward  2  . 

63,487 

9,009 

1.37 

Ward  3  . 

46,846 

4,165 

1.18 

Ward  9  . 

72,712 

14,841 

.54 

Total  for  4  wards 

..  256,291 

42,121 

.69 

It  is  possible 

from 

these  figures  to 

make  an  estimate  of  the  1942 

shortage  of  dwellings. 

By  using  the  1942  figures  for 

wards  1  and  9, 

(whose  1941  vacancies 

most  nearly  resembled  the  1941  City  figure). 

we  get  an  estimated  1942  City-wide  vacancy  of  .40  and  s 
on  a  2  per  cent,  basis  of  approximately  1,700  dwellings. 

i  1942  deficiency 

Suites. 

The  City  figures  for  suites  begin  in  1927.  In  the 

fourteen  years 

from  1927  to  1941, 

the  number  of  suites 

(in  apartment  houses,  multiple 

family  dwellings. 

etc.). 

has  more  than 

doubled.  The 

figures  are  as 

follows: 

Increase 

Year 

No.  of  Suites  or  Decrease 

%  Vacancy 

1927 . 

20,824 

12.93 

1928 . 

22,749 

1,925 

11.67 

1929 . 

26,239 

3,490 

9.33 

1930 . 

27,670 

1,431 

9.38 

1931 . 

29,808 

2,138 

12.09 

1932 . 

30,920 

1,112 

15.49 

1933 . 

31,632 

712 

15.79 

1934 . 

32,295 

663 

11.14 

1935 . 

32,612 

317 

9.03 

1936 . 

33,791 

1,179 

7.55 

1937 . 

34,641 

850 

6.39 

1938 . 

35,446 

805 

5.95 

1939 . 

42,684 

7,238 

7.21 

1940 . 

43,096 

412 

6.80 

1941 . 

43,611 

515 

3.17 

It  has  been  suggested  that  6  per  cent,  of  vacancies  is  a  conserva¬ 
tive  figure  in  the  case  of  suites.  If  so,  the  shortage  of  living  space 
in  this  class  of  accommodation  in  1941  was  severe.  No  figures  for  1942 
are  yet  available;  but  everything  points  to  an  acute  condition. 

Combined  Vacancies. 

The  per  cent,  vacancies  for  the  combined  total  of  dwellings  and 
suites  is  a  significant  one.  A  serious  deterioration  occurred  in  1941: 
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Combined  Total  of 

Increase  or 

Combined  figure 

Year 

Dwellings  and  Suites 

Decrease 

%  Vacancy 

1927 . 

129,593 

5.45 

1928 . 

132,787 

3,194 

4.47 

1929 . 

134,343 

1,556 

3.58 

1930 . 

136,338 

1,995 

3.19 

1931 . 

139,097 

2,759 

4.19 

1932 . 

140,912 

1,815 

5.30 

1933 . 

141,494 

582 

5.94 

1934 . 

142,229 

735 

4.65 

1935 . 

142,885 

656 

3.72 

1936 . 

144,147 

1,262 

3.26 

1937 . 

144,790 

643 

2.93 

1938 . 

145,380 

590 

2.75 

1939 . 

152,355 

6,975 

3.07 

1940 . 

152,672 

317 

3.20 

1941 . 

153,167 

495 

1.79 

Present  Shortage. 

The  Bruce  Committee  on  Housing  assumed  (p.  33)  that  a  conserva¬ 
tive  allowance  for  normal  vacancies  in  dwelling  units  was  4  per  cent. 
Assuming  the  reasonableness  of  this  figure  and  applying  it  to  the 
1941  total  of  dwellings  and  suites  a  shortage  of  3,510  dwelling  units 
is  indicated.  This  is  a  minimum  figure  as  it  takes  no  account  of  the 
many  unsatisfactory  and  insanitary  dwellings  which  should  be  re¬ 
placed  by  new  ones.  Nor  does  it  give  consideration  to  the  many 
families  with  children  living  in  two  or  three  rooms,  or  families 
“doubled  up”  with  friends  or  relatives.  In  1934  the  Bruce  Committee 
estimated  that  in  time  of  full  employment  a  shortage  of  25,000  dwelling 
units  would  become  apparent  (p.  117). 

t 

The  1942  shortage  is  substantially  greater  than  that  existing  in 
1941. 

Individual  Cases. 

The  range  and  complexity  of  the  inconveniences  of  the  present 
situation  are  illustrated  by  four  letters,  out  of  a  number  recently 
received  by  the  undersigned: 


Dear  Sir: 


340  Lippincott  Street, 
May  27,  1942. 


“  .  .  .  The  house  I  occupy  has  been  sold.  I  was  given  my  notice 

March  31st  but  I  have  been  unable  to  get  another  place  to  live.  I  was 
served  with  a  court  order  to  appear  in  Judge  Lovering’s  Chambers 
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May  26th.  The  Judge  told  me  I  had  to  get  a  house  by  June  1st.  He 
said  I  should  apply  to  the  Public  Welfare  and  ask  them  to  help  find 
a  house.  I  did  this  and  they  told  me  much  as  they  would  like  to  help 
me  they  had  no  houses  at  all  at  the  present  time  ...  I  have  been 
to  the  Rent  Control  Board  and  they  can  do  nothing  for  me,  I  must 
abide  by  the  Judge’s  decision.  At  the  present  time  I  have  a  seven- 
roomed  house  paying  $30.00  per  month  rent  and  I  need  a  house  of  this 
size  or  would  take  a  larger  one  if  I  could  get  it  and  rent  the  flat. 
My  family  just  now  consists  of  my  husband  and  myself,  3  daughters 
ages  17,  15  and  9,  two  boys  ages  I2V2  and  11  and  my  daughter-in-law 
whose  husband,  my  eldest  son,  is  posted  at  Shediac,  N.B.,  having  been 
in  the  Air  Force  IV2  years.  My  second  son  went  overseas  2I2  years  ago 
December,  1939,  with  the  Toronto  Scottish.  My  third  son  is  posted  at 
Lachine,  Quebec,  having  been  in  the  Air  Force  one  year.  These  boys 
all  gave  up  their  jobs  and  volunteered  and  I  don’t  want  to  appear 
dramatic  but  it  seems  a  very  poor  return  that  there  is  no  place  for 
us  to  live  .  .  . 

(Signed)  Mrs.  G.  Briden.” 


Dear  Sir: 


Esquimau,  B.C. 
June  6,  1942. 


“  .  .  .  I  am  worried  very  much  over  my  family.  They  have  for 

some  time  been  trying  to  rent  a  house  but  can’t  get  one  anywhere. 
In  March  I  came  home  on  furlough  and  when  I  saw  the  house  they 
were  living  in  I  nearly  dropped.  It  was  no  better  than  a  stable.  I  was 
determined  they  should  not  live  in  such  a  dump.  I  started  to  look  for 
a  better  house.  For  20  days  I  searched  everywhere  but  could  not  rent 
a  house.  In  the  end  I  moved  them  into  two  rooms.  We  have  four 
children  under  16  years  and  we  had  to  move  as  there  was  not  enough 
room.  They  are  now  living  at  46  Dodds  Avenue,  West  Toronto,  around 
the  stockyard  and  the  people  that  rent  the  house,  their  children  have 
broken  out  with  a  skin  disease  and  they  need  another  room  for  their 
own  children. 


.  .  .  I  am  discouraged  the  way  my  family  are  living.  I  have 

written  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Legion,  Social  Workers  but  it  ended 
there.  I  am  a  veteran  of  the  last  war  and  I  know  what  we  may  have 
to  face  some  day.  All  I  ask  is  a  place  for  my  wife  and  family  to 
live  .  .  . 

(Signed)  Pte.  J.  O’Rourke, 

B.  Company, 

Esquimau,  B.C.” 
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Dear  Sir: 


491  Indian  Grove, 

Toronto,  June  10,  1942. 


“Upon  returning  home  from  the  hospital  to-day  I  received  a  three 
months’  notice  to  move  from  491  Indian  Grove  .  .  .  Upon  looking 

in  the  Daily  Star  column  of  ‘Houses  for  Rent  Unfurnished’,  there  was 
only  one,  $90.00  per  month.  As  I  am  only  allowed  $55.00  per  month 
Mothers’  Allowance,  I  should  like  to  know  just  what  to  do  ...  I  am 
unable  to  run  around  looking  for  a  house  as  I’ve  just  undergone  the 
third  operation  in  ten  months  and  I  am  still  taking  treatments. 

Would  you  please  advise  as  to  what  we  should  do?  With  our 
family  of  5  school  age  children  we  need  at  least  a  5-6  roomed  house. 

(Signed)  Mrs.  Grace  Woodley.” 


Toronto,  June  10,  1942. 

Dear  Sir: 

“Would  you  please  use  your  influence  to  get  me  an  old  street  car 
and  a  piece  of  land  to  raise  vegetables  on  for  the  winter.  I  am  on 
relief  and  have  to  be  out  of  here  for  sure  by  the  6th  of  June.  This 
house  was  sold  and  I  cannot  find  living  quarters  anywhere.  Folks 
won’t  take  relief  people  for  they  can  get  workers  who  will  pay  cash 
in  advance.  I’m  partly  paralyzed  and  have  very  little  sight  left. 

I  could  make  a  comfortable  home  with  an  old  street  car  and  I 
know  if  you  could  use  your  influence  on  my  behalf  I’d  have  at  least  a 
place  where  I  wouldn’t  have  to  move  every  month  because  my  rent 
wasn’t  paid  on  the  date  due.  It  is  because  of  back  rent  I  am  forced 
out  now  .  .  . 

(Signed)  Marion  Holland, 

149  Claremont  Street.” 


PART  II. 

State  and  Municipal  Action. 

There  is  a  clearly  demonstrated  shortage  of  housing  in  Toronto. 
The  adverse  consequences  are  numerous:  — 

1.  Hardship  in  the  case  of  tenants  who,  because  of  age,  ill  health, 

or  lack  of  means  are  unable  to  fend  for  themselves. 

* 

2.  Increasing  strain  on  the  rent  ceiling  and  on  the  administration 
of  rent  control. 
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3.  Over-crowding,  with  attendant  injury  to  health,  morals  and 
morale.  Children  are  particularly  affected. 

4.  Increase  of  transportation  problems  due  to  the  inability  of 
workers  to  move  to  the  vicinity  of  their  work. 

5.  Impairment  of  the  war  effort. 

Responsibility. — The  question  then  is  where  lies  the  responsibility 
for  the  inauguration  of  remedial  measures. 

The  history  of  legislation  in  many  countries  indicates  a  growing 
conviction  on  the  part  of  governing  bodies  that  the  proper  housing 
of  low  income  groups  is  a  matter  of  national  importance  which  calls 
for  assistance  and  direction  from  the  government.  Examples  follow. 

Great  Britain. — In  1851  there  was  passed  in  Great  Britain  at  the 
instance  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  Labouring  Classes  Lodging  Act, 
under  which  the  State  loaned  money  to  local  authorities  or  to  private 
associations  for  the  housing  of  working  people.  This  was  followed  in 
1890  by  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  and  in  1909  by  the 
Housing  and  Town  Planning  Act  (John  Burns’  Act).  This  last  men¬ 
tioned  Act  enunciated  the  responsibility  of  the  community  to  supply 
suitable  housing.  It  placed  an  obligation  upon  local  authorities  to  make 
some  provision  wherever  shortage  of  working  class  houses  existed. 

In  1919  the  Town  Planning  and  Housing  Act  inaugurated  the 
principle  of  subsidized  building.  Under  this  Act  substantial  progress 
was  made  in  the  re-housing  of  the  workers  of  Britain.  From  1919 
to  the  31st  of  March,  1934,  1,160,294  houses  were  erected  with  State 
assistance  of  which  738,848  were  built  by  local  authorities. 

By  the  Housing  (Financial  Provisions)  Act,  1938,  the  government 
granted  subsidies  for  slum  clearance  and  abatement  of  over-crowding 
respectively. 

The  concept  behind  the  British  legislation  is  expressed  in  the 
report  of  the  National  Housing  Committee  of  1934: 

“The  provision  of  housing  accommodation  not  below  a  mini¬ 
mum  standard  for  every  family  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  a  rent 

within  the  family  capacity  to  pay.” 

Birmingham. — Illustrative  of  work  done  by  municipalities  is  that 
of  Birmingham.  Up  to  the  17th  of  September,  1938,  the  Estates  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  City  of  Birmingham  had  erected  forty-nine  thousand 
houses  under  the  State  Scheme.  Of  these  5,000  were  sold;  the  remainder 
were  rented  under  a  system  which  ensured  that  due  regard  should 
be  paid  to  income,  necessity,  child  category,  etc. 

Birmingham  has  also  erected  and  leased  some  1,400  other  proper¬ 
ties  under  the  Dwelling  House  Improvement  Scheme.  Among  the 
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types  of  buildings  so  erected  are  single  cottages  for  old  people  and 
halls  for  local  community  use. 

France. — In  1908  provision  was  made  for  loans  to  municipalities 
with  which  to  finance  slum-clearance  housing  projects.  Flans  were 
initiated  in  several  cities,  and  Paris  inaugurated  an  intensive  housing 
programme. 

In  1938,  following  a  study  of  housing  conditions  by  a  special 
governmental  committee,  a  law  was  passed  providing  for  the  closing 
and  demolition  of  insanitary  buildings  and  for  the  erection  of  cheap 
dwellings. 

Sweden. — In  1926  Stockholm,  a  city  of  500,000  persons,  introduced 
the  “Stockholm  System”,  under  which  nearly  50,000  people  have  been 
provided  with  modern  suburban  homes  at  a  lower  cost  than  that  of 
any  other  known  housing  scheme. 

The  building  sites  are  leased  by  the  city  to  prospective  homie  owners 
on  a  sixty  year  basis  with  an  option  of  renewal.  On  termination  of 
the  lease  at  the  end  of  a  sixty-year  period,  the  city  must  redeem  the 
building  and  improvements  according  to  a  fair  valuation.  The  owner 
pays  an  annual  ground  rent  of  11^  cents  per  square  foot.  This  covers 
all  costs  incurred  by  the  city  in  the  purchase  of  the  property. 

The  houses  are  usually  built  by  the  prospective  owner  from  pre¬ 
fabricated  materials  under  the  supervision  of  a  city  instructor.  There 
is  an  initial  down  payment  of  $80.00.  The  cost  of  the  materials  is 
secured  by  a  first  mortgage  to  the  city. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  distribution  to  home  owners 
according  to  occupation  throughout  a  period  of  years. 


Per  cent. 

Common  labourers  .  3.6 

Other  labourers  .  22.7 

Construction  workers  .  23.1 

Industrial  workers  .  16.0 

Railroad  and  street-car  workers  .  11.0 

Business  employees  .  2.7 

Artisans  . 6.0 

Foremen  .  2.7 

Military  .  ,2 

( 

Civil-service  employees  .  11.8 

Others  not  specified  . .2 


Total 


100.0 
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United  States. — Following  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war  in  1917,  the  United  States  Housing  Corporation  was  estab¬ 
lished.  It  built,  constructed  and  managed  whole  communities,  but 
these  federal  activities  ceased  with  the  armistice. 

Under  the  New  Deal  a  Housing  Division  of  the  Public  Works 
Administration  was  established  to  undertake  slum  clearances  and 
other  housing  projects  where  local  agencies  were  unable  or  unwilling 
to  act  promptly. 

In  1934  the  City  of  New  York  established  the  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Gerard  Swope,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Federal,  State  and  Municipal  Governments.  By 
July,  1941,  this  Authority  had  constructed,  or  had  under  construction, 
eighteen  projects  housing  23,863  families  at  a  cost  of  $133,000,000.00. 

In  these  projects  the  lowest  rent  apartment  in  each  size  is  reserved 
for  families  within  the  lowest  income  groups;  the  higher  rents  for 
families  with  higher  incomes.  Besides  ensuring  a  tenantry  which  is 
representative  of  low  income  families  living  in  substandard  areas 
of  the  city,  this  makes  for  a  better  rounded  community. 

Approximately  two-fifths  of  all  the  families  have  incomes  of  less 
than  one  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  one-fifth  of  the  families  so 
housed  live  on  incomes  of  less  than  eight  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Only 
7  per  cent,  have  incomes  in  the  highest  permitted  bracket — $1,500.00 
to  $1,678.00.  Eight  per  cent,  of  the  families  are  wholly  dependent  for 
support  upon  public  assistance  and  4  per  cent,  partially. 

The  buildings  erected  by  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  are 
simple  in  design,  well  built,  fire  proof  and  centrally  heated.  Each 
dwelling  unit  is  equipped  with  hot  water,  bath  and  toilet,  kitchen  with 
electric  refrigeration,  electric  or  gas  range  and  at  least  one  window 
in  each  room. 

Russia. — Russia’s  housing  programme  has  dwarfed  that  of  other 
countries.  From  1917  to  January,  1937,  the  Soviet  Government  built 
646,000,000  square  feet  of  housing  space  in  cities  and  towns.  This 
was  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  municipal  housing  accommo¬ 
dation. 

In  Moscow  30.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  housing  accommodation  was 
newly  built.  This  was  effected  by  constructing  5,000  apartments. 
These  were  from  six  to  seven  floors  high.  They  were  centrally  heated. 
They  have  electricity,  gas,  water  and  sanitary  plumbing.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  housing  space  involved  is  65,000,000  square  feet. 

The  work  of  construction  in  Moscow  follows  a  general  plan  co¬ 
ordinating  the  part  with  the  whole,  the  house  with  the  street,  the 
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apartment  block  with  the  district,  the  district  with  the  city  to  create 
a  balanced  architectural  ensemble. 

Similar  work  is  being  performed  in  other  cities  of  the  Union  of 
Socialized  Soviet  Republics. 

Germany. — Modern  housing  in  Germany  can  be  traced  to  the 
publication  in  the  eighties  of  statistics  showing  the  effect  of  over¬ 
crowding.  In  Berlin  the  people  living  in  one  room  tenements  had 
the  appalling  death  rate  of  163.5  per  1,000.  The  rate  for  those  living 
in  two  rooms  was  22.5,  for  those  in  three  rooms  7.5,  while  for  those 
in  four  or  more  rooms  it  was  only  5.4.  (Shaw,  Municipal  Government 
in  Continental  Europe,  pp.  355-361). 

These  disclosures  resulted  in  the  passing  of  various  housing  laws 
culminating  in  the  law  of  1899.  By  that  law  Old  Age  and  Insurance 
Institutions  were  permitted  to  use  one-half  of  their  funds  for  housing 
loans. 

Between  1901  and  1908  the  Imperial  Government  established  a 
housing  fund  of  33  million  marks  from  which  to  make  loans  to  co¬ 
operative  and  other  housing  societies.  Similar  action  was  taken  by 
the  individual  states. 

The  city  of  Ulm  was  a  pioneer  in  municipal  building  in  Germany. 
It  commenced  in  1888  by  building  for  municipal  employees,  and  it 
continued  by  extending  the  benefits  to  other  workmen.  A  mark  a  day 
(24  cents)  covered  the  purchase  price  and  interest  charges  of  a  $1,500.00 
brick  story-and-a-half  cottage  with  garden.  Ulm  sold  its  cottages, 
but  it  reserved  the  right  to  repurchase.  Simultaneously  with  housing 
within  the  city  there  was  developed  the  policy  of  land  purchases  without 
the  city  on  which  suburban  dwellings  were  built.  The  Municipality 
of  Ulm  owns  or  has  rights  in  approximately  80  per  cent,  of  the  land 
within  its  limits. 

Other  German  cities  followed  the  example  of  Ulm  in  building  and 
renting  or  selling  modern  dwellings  to  workmen  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost,  thus  in  effect  subsidizing  industry  and  making  Germany  a  formid¬ 
able  competitor  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Canada. — The  first  housing  and  town  planning  conference  was 
held  in  Winnipeg  in  1912.  In  1919,  as  the  result  of  a  report  of  a 
Royal  Commission  which  studied  the  housing  situation,  the  Dominion 
Government  appropriated  twenty-five  million  dollars  for  loans  to  the 
provinces  to  assist  housing  construction.  Housing  was  provided  for 
approximately  32,000  individuals.  This  did  no  more  than  touch  the 
fringe  of  the  housing  then  necessary. 
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In  1935  the  Dominion  Housing  Act  was  passed,  (25-26  George  V, 
Chapter  58.)  By  this  Act,  the  Minister  of  Finance  was  given  power 
to  join  with  lending  institutions  or  local  authorities  in  contracts  for 
the  making  of  loans  for  the  construction  of  houses.  This  Act  was 
repealed  by  the  1938  Housing  Act  which  is  discussed  later. 

In  1937  the  Home  Improvement  Loans  Guarantee  Act,  (1  George 
VI,  Chapter  II)  was  passed.  By  this  Act  the  Governor-in-Council  may 
guarantee  approved  lending  institutions  against  losses  which  they 
may  sustain  as  a  result  of  home  improvement  loans  made  by  them, 
such  guarantee  not  to  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  such  loans  made  by  any  such  institution.  In  the  case  of  a  single 
property,  the  loan  shall  not  exceed  $2,000.00,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
multiple  family  dwelling,  the  amount  of  the  loan  shall  not  exceed 
$1,000.00  for  each  family  unit  in  the  property  as  improved,  plus 
$1,000.00,  and  in  all  cases  the  loan  shall  be  made  only  to  the  owner 
of  the  property  to  which  the  repairs,  alterations  and  additions  are  to 
be  made.  The  Act  limits  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  loans  which 
may  be  guaranteed  to  $50,000,000.00,  and  also  provides  that  the  Gov- 
ernor-in-Council  may  fix  a  date  after  which  no  home  improvement 
loan  shall  be  guaranteed.  The  Act  defines  “lending  institutions”  to 
mean  any  chartered  bank  and  any  other  Company  authorized  to  lend 
money  or  to  purchase  obligations  representing  loans  and  advances 
of  money. 

Operations  under  this  plan  were  discontinued  31st  October,  1940. 
Down  to  that  date  16,421  loans  had  been  made  in  the  greater  Toronto 
area  for  an  aggregate  amount  of  $5,600,000.00. 

In  1938  the  National  Housing  Act,  (2  Geo.  VI,  Chapter  49)  was 
passed  under  which  the  Minister  of  Finance  was  given  power  to  join 
with  an  approved  Lending  Institution,  or  Local  Authority  to  make 
loans  to  assist  in  the  building  of  low  cost  houses.  The  loans  were 
limited,  in  the  case  of  single  family  dwellings,  to  a  maximum  of  90  per 
cent,  of  the  estimated  cost  of  construction;  and  in  other  cases  to 
80  per  cent.  Local  authority  was  defined  as  any  province,  municipality, 
society,  association,  corporation  or  commission  having  authority  to 
undertake  a  housing  scheme. 

It  is  understood  that  the  monies  appropriated  for  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  purpose  have  been  exhausted,  but  that  the  question  of  a 
further  appropriation  is  under  consideration  by  the  Dominion  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Part  2  of  the  Act  empowers  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  make  loans 
not  exceeding  in  all  $30,000,000.00  to  Local  Housing  Authorities  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  construction  of  houses  to  be  built  under 
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the  low  rental  housing  project,  and  to  be  leased  to  families  of  low 
incomes.  This  Act  defines  “Local  Housing  Authority”  to  include  any 
municipality  or  any  Commission.  It  is  to  be  noted  however  that  it  is 
one  of  the  conditions  of  any  loan  to  a  Local  Housing  Authority  that 
the  housing  project  must  be  approved  by  the  municipality  in  which 
the  houses  are  to  be  built,  and  that  such  municipality  must  agree  that 
taxes  of  all  kinds,  including  school  taxes  levied  in  respect  to  the 
property  shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  one  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  construction  of  the  houses  built  under  the  project  and  that  no 
taxes  shall  be  levied  on  the  income  of  the  Local  Housing  Authority. 

This  part  of  the  Act  was  not  taken  advantage  of  by  Local  Hous¬ 
ing  Authorities  and  the  fund  of  $30,000,000.00  has  been  withdrawn. 

Under  the  Dominion  Housing  Act  of  1935,  and  the  National  Hous¬ 
ing  Act  of  1938,  1,483  dwelling  units  were  financed  in  the  City  of 
Toronto  for  an  aggregate  amount  of  $4,750,000.00.  In  the  greater 
Toronto  area,  5,600  units  were  financed  for  a  total  amount  of 
$18,000,000.00. 

War  Work. — Since  1939  the  housing  situation  in  Toronto  proper 
has  been  aggravated  by  wartime  manufacturing  established  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  Many  employees  working  in  these  plants  are  drawn 
from,  or  are  forced  to  find  accommodation  in  Toronto.  One  plant,  for 
example,  engaged  in  important  war  work,  located  five  miles  beyond 
the  City  limits,  employs  4,200  persons,  90  per  cent,  of  whom  reside 
in  the  City. 

Public  transportation  facilities  for  these  employees  is  non-existent. 
They  cover  long  distances,  travelling  in  1,200  privately  owned  motor 
cars  to  and  from  work,  at  considerable  cost  in  rubber  and  gasoline. 
A  survey  indicates  an  average  mileage  per  tire  of  17,000.  It  is  evident 
that  unless  housing  is  furnished  in  the  vicinity  of  these  plants  for 
employees  such  as  these,  a  serious  interference  with  war  production 
may  occur  as  tires  wear  out  or  the  gasoline  situation  becomes  more 
acute. 

Wartime  Housing  Limited. — To  meet  this  situation  Order-in-Council 
P.C.  1286  of  2nd  February,  1941,  was  passed.  Under  it  a  wholly-owned 
Government  corporation,  known  as  Wartime  Housing  Limited  was 
created  for  the  purpose  of: 

“renting,  purchasing,  constructing  or  otherwise  acquiring  and  pro¬ 
viding  and  generally  managing  in  th«e  most  economical  and  efficient 
manner,  suitable  living  accommodation  for  persons  who  are  or  who 
may  be  engaged  in  the  production  of  munitions  of  war  and  supplies, 
or  on  defence  projects,  and  for  the  families  of  such  persons,  in 
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areas  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Minister  there  is,  or  is  likely 
to  be,  a  lack  or  serious  shortage  of  such  accommodation.” 

Wartime  Housing  Limited  has  conducted  a  survey  of  forty  out  of 
fifty-five  companies  in  the  greater  Toronto  area  engaged  in  war  pro¬ 
duction.  The  number  of  persons  so  employed  as  of  September,  1939, 
was  10,625.  As  of  November  1st,  1941,  it  was  33,193.  The  estimated 
employment  at  peak  production  is  51,180.  It  may  be  that  this  number 
will  be  considerably  exceeded.  A  number  of  these  firms  are  located 
some  distance  beyond  the  City  limits  and  remote  from  transportation. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  war-workers’  accommodation  in  the 
Toronto  area.  Wartime  Housing  has  commenced,  or  has  recommended 
the  construction  of  the  following: 


At  Pickering 

At  Malton  . 

At  Long  Branch 


300  houses. 
100  houses. 
75  houses. 


This  appears  to  be  an  inadequate  programme. 

Accommodation  erected  by  the  Wartime  Housing  is  designed  for 
the  war  emergency.  The  intention  is  to  demolish  upon  the  conclusion 
of  hostilities.  The  accommodation  includes  dormitories  for  men  and 
women,  dining  accommodation  and  dwellings.  These  dwellings  are 
without  cellars,  but  they  are  well  insulated.  They  are  of  various  types, 
namely — four-room,  five-room  and  six-room.  The  small  four-room 
house  rents  at  $22.00  a  month,  the  large  four-room  house  at  $25.00 
and  the  six-room  house  at  $30.00. 

Rent  Control.— Under  the  provisions  of  the  War  Time  Measures 
Act  the  government  passed  P.C.  9029  (21st  of  November,  1941)  and 
P.C.  3365  (24th  of  April,  1942)  as  part  of  its  anti-inflation  and  price 
control  policy.  Under  these  Orders-in-Council  rent  control  machinery 
was  set  up  and  rents  were  frozen  as  of  a  certain  date. 

Subsequently,  because  of  the  serious  housing  shortage  and  the 
difficulty  tenants  had  in  finding  new  premises,  the  rental  administration 
required,  first,  one  month’s  notice,  then  three  months’  notice  to  quit 
before  tenants  could  be  required  to  move.  One  result  of  these  orders 
was  to  cause  an  increase  in  purchase  of  medium  priced  houses. 

If  control  is  not  to  break  down,  or  to  be  made  the  basis  for  secret 
and  illegal  exploitation,  steps  must  be  taken  to  increase  the  supply 
of  houses.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  exploitation  is  now  taking 
place. 

Rent  control  and  the  administration  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  while  Wartime 
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Housing  and  the  supply  of  materials  fall  under  the  Minister  of  Muni¬ 
tions  and  Supply. 

Rent  control  and  the  supply  of  housing  are  two  aspects  of  one 
question.  They  could,  with  advantage,  be  combined  temporarily,  or 
permanently,  under  one  authority.  The  experience  of  the  rentals 
administration  and  that  of  those  engaged  in  providing  housing  might 
well  be  pooled. 

Responsibility  for  Wartime  Construction. — In  a  war-controlled 
economy  the  responsibility  for  the  provision  of  adequate  housing  is 
prima  facie  that  of  the  Dominion  Government.  It  alone  is  in  a  position 
to  survey  conditions  in  different  municipalities  and  in  different  parts 
of  the  country;  it  alone  has  access  to  essential  military  information  and 
to  the  figures  of  present  or  proposed  employment  in  war  industry; 
it  alone  can  supply  the  requisite  funds  at  advantageous  rates  of  interest. 

Responsibility  of  the  Municipality. — On  the  other  hand  the  muni¬ 
cipality,  even  in  time  of  war,  has  certain  responsibilities  in  the  matter. 
It  can  ascertain  facts  within  its  borders;  it  can  bring  conditions  to  the 
attention  of  the  Federal  authorities;  it  has  personnel  and  an  adminis¬ 
tration  which  can  be  made  use  of.  Generally  the  municipality  should 
stand  ready  to  co-operate  to  the  utmost  in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

In  order  to  appraise  the  part  which  the  municipality  can  play  in 
the  solution  of  the  war  and  post-war  housing  problem,  the  steps  taken 
by  the  municipality  in  the  past  to  deal  with  the  housing  problem 
are  reviewed. 

Toronto  Housing  Company  Limited — was  incorporated  May  30, 
1912,  under  the  Ontario  Companies  Act  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
rentable  accommodation  in  houses  and  apartments  in  the  central  part 
of  the  City  for  low  income  groups.  Stock  was  subscribed  for. 
Bonds  were  issued  to  the  extent  of  $850,000.00  bearing  interest 
at  5  per  cent.  By  By-law  No.  6497  the  City  guaranteed 
payment  of  principal  and  interest.  The  company  built  six  houses 
on  Spruce  Street  and  apartments  on  Spruce  Street  and  Bain  Avenue. 
The  apartments  contained  328  suites.  The  rents  ran  from  about 
$19.00  per  month  for  a  two-room  apartment  to  $38.00  per  month  for 
a  six-room  apartment. 

During  the  1932-1935  depression  the  company  had  many  vacancies. 
It  was  unable  to  pay  taxes  and  the  City  was  called  upon  to  pay  interest 
on  the  bonds.  The  company  owes  the  City  the  sum  of  $101,650.00  for 
these  advances.  Sinking  Fund  payments  are  in  arrears  to  the  extent 
of  $44,500.00. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  practically  no  vacancies.  The  com¬ 
pany  expects  this  year  to  earn  sufficient  to  pay  all  its  operating  expenses 
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and  interest  on  the  bonds  of  the  company  held  by  the  public  and  to 
clear  up  the  arrears  of  municipal  taxes.  Next  year  the  company  may 
be  in  a  position  to  make  some  contribution  to  Sinking  Fund  obligations. 

Toronto  Housing  Commission. — Following  the  1914-1918  war  there 
was  a  period  of  acute  inflation  during  which  rents  greatly  increased. 
There  was  a  housing  shortage  but  not  such  a  shortage  as  exists  to-day. 
Vacancies  varied  from  2.21  to  2.14  per  cent.  It  was  felt,  however,  that 
steps  should  be  taken  by  the  municipality  to  build  low-priced  housing 
for  certain  categories  of  persons.  By-law  No.  8122  passed  on  9th  May, 
1919,  recited,  “the  present  necessity  for  more  housing  accommodation” 
and  it  created  the  Toronto  Housing  Commission.  This  By-law  was 
confirmed  by  a  Statute  (1920,  10-11  George  V,  Chapter  145)  which 
began,  “whereas  the  housing  accommodation  in  the  City  of  Toronto 
is  insufficient  to  meet  the  need  of  the  inhabitants  thereof”.  By  the 
Statute  the  Commission  was  authorized  to  erect  (on  land  within  the 
limits  of  the  City)  dwelling  houses  of  not  more  than  seven  rooms  of  a 
class  suitable  for  war  veterans,  or  working  men  or  working  women, 
and  men  and  women  of  moderate  means,  residents  of  Toronto.  These 
houses  might  be  sold  at  cost  to  such  persons  who  were  British  subjects. 

The  City  was  empowered  from  time  to  time  without  the  assent 
of  the  electors,  to  borrow  money  for  the  purchase  of  the  land  and 
construction  of  the  houses. 

The  Commission  was  also  authorized  to  make  loans  to  British 
subjects  who  desired  to  erect  houses  for  their  own  occupation. 

The  Commission  was  to  consist  of  five  residents  of  the  City,  not 
members  of  Council.  These  positions  were  filled  from  May  9th,  1919, 
to  December  20th,  1920,  by  Sir  John  C.  Eaton,  Sir  James  W.  Woods, 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Rolph,  Mr.  J.  Allan  Ross  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Williams. 

Financing  was  by  a  bond  issue  of  the  City  of  $864,000.00  bearing 
interest  at  6  per  cent. 

The  Commission  constructed  236  houses  and  sold  them  under  pur¬ 
chase  agreements  to  purchasers  who  made  down  payments  of  10  per 
cent.  The  balance  was  payable  over  a  period  of  twenty  years  with 
interest  at  5  per  cent.  The  municipality  thus  lost  1  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  financing. 

In  1920  the  resignations  of  the  above  named  Commissioners  were 
accepted.  By  By-law  No.  8603  passed  20th  December,  1920,  they  were 
replaced  by  five  City  officials,  viz.:  the  City  Solicitor,  the  City  Treasurer, 
the  Commissioner  of  Property,  the  City  Auditor  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Buildings.  The  By-law  sought  to  reduce  the  powers  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  the  administration,  execution  and  completion  of  agreements 
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entered  into  or  undertaken  by  the  former  commissioners,  and  to  forbid 
the  Commission,  without  further  express  authority  from  the  Council, 
to  acquire  any  land  or  erect  any  buildings,  or  make  any  loans  under 
the  1920  Act. 

The  Commission  had  some  difficulty  with  purchasers  who  were 
unable  to  carry  out  their  obligations.  At  the  present  time  the  City 
still  has  title  to  ten  of  these  houses.  The  remainder  have  been  paid 
for  in  full. 


PART  III. 

Reports. 

Bruce  Report. — On  14th  of  March,  1934,  Board  of  Control  appointed 
an  Advisory  Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  to  enquire  into  housing  conditions  in  Toronto  and  to  make 
recommendations.  The  following  comprised  the  Committee:  Mr.  J.  M. 
Macdonnell,  Professor  E.  J.  Urwick,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Heighington,  K.C., 
Mr.  J.  J.  Gibson,  Mr.  Thomas  Bradshaw,  Professor  H.  Wasteneys,  Pro¬ 
fessor  H.  M.  Cassidy,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Plumptre,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hynes,  Mrs.  W. 
L.  McFarland,  Mrs.  George  Hastings,  Mrs.  Daniel  Strachan,  Mr.  William 
Dunn. 

Following  an  extensive  survey  of  Toronto  housing  conditions  the 
Committee  came  to  the  following  conclusions: 

(1)  The  number  of  dwellings  constituting  a  definite  menace  to 
health  and  decency  is  not  less  than  2,000. 

(2)  Bad  houses  destroy  happiness,  health,  life,  morality  and  family 
ties.  They  destroy  the  basis  of  security  itself  by  their  de¬ 
struction  of  self-respect  and  their  promotion  of  delinquency 
and  crime. 

(3)  Housing  conditions  are  bad  because  many  families  cannot  earn 
enough  to  pay  for  decent  and  healthful  surroundings.  The 
lowest  income  group  cannot  pay  rentals  much  in  excess  of 
$10.00-$15.00  per  month;  but  reasonably  decent  dwellings  can¬ 
not  be  provided  on  a  commercial  basis  for  much  less  than 
$25.00-$30.00  per  month. 

(4)  There  was  a  serious  housing  shortage.  If  reasonably  full 
employment  were  to  return,  and  marriages  delayed  by  depres¬ 
sion  were  to  take  place,  it  is  probable  that  a  shortage  of  25,000 
dwelling  units  would  become  apparent. 

(5)  The  community  is  responsible  for  the  provision  of  satisfactory 
dwellings  for  those  who  are  too  poor  to  afford  them. 
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The  Committee  made  the  following  recommendations; 

(1)  That  a  City  Planning  Commission  for  Toronto  be  established 
immediately. 

This  recommendation  was  implemented  in  1942. 

(2)  That  civic  departments  should  eliminate  the  existing  unfit 
houses  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  implementation  of  this  recommendation  was  commenced 
in  1936  when  Council  passed  a  Standard  of  Housing  By-law  (14466) 
which  was  validated  by  Statute  (1936)  (I  Edward  VIII,  Chapter  84). 

Under  this  legislation  1,174  dwellings  and  1,608  sheds  and 
outhouses  have  been  demolished  and  8,300  dwellings  have  been 
brought  up  to  standard.  On  the  sites  of  structures  demolished 
164  new  buildings  have  been  erected  which  are  valued  at 
$1,145,000.00. 

(3)  That  the  City  should  initiate  extensive  projects  for  the  demoli¬ 
tion  of  slums  and  the  provision  of  low-cost  houses.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  suggested  that  the  execution  of  these  proposals  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  which  should  be  responsible 
to  City  Council,  but  which  should  co-operate  closely  with  the 
City  Planning  Commission. 

(4)  That  the  necessary  co-operation  of  Federal  and  Provincial 
Governments  should  be  sought. 

The  following  Provincial  action  was  suggested: 

(a)  effective  town  planning  legislation. 

(b)  amendment  of  Provincial  Health  Act  to  set  up  standards  of 
housing. 

(c)  legislation  to  provide  for  purchase  of  lands  at  fair  prices. 

(d)  financial  assistance. 

The  following  action  by  the  Dominion  Government  was  suggested: 

(a)  grants  in  aid  for  re-housing  the  poorest  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

(b)  the  appointment  of  a  National  Housing  Commission. 

Special  Advisory  Committee.— On  April  6th,  1936,  the  Council  ap¬ 
pointed  a  special  committee  of  its  members  to  consider  housing  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  City’s  responsibility  with  respect  to  the  same.  On  19th 
October,  1936,  the  Committee  recommended  the  creation  of  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  all  matters  relating  to  housing.  Board  of  Control 
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appointed  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bundy,  Messrs.  F.  D.  Tolchard,  Lieut. -Col.  F.  H. 
Marani,  L.  M.  Wood  and  E.  W.  Sinfield  to  serve  on  the  Committee. 

In  June,  1937,  the  Advisory  Committee  reported  as  follows: 

“As  a  result  of  its  investigations  .  .  .  your  Committee 
became  convinced  .  .  .  that  while  there  is  in  Toronto  a  definite 
need  for  low-cost  housing,  the  matter  resolved  itself  almost  entirely 
.  ,  .  into  a  question  of  finance.  This  Committee  considers  that 

housing  is  a  national  problem  ’caused  by  low  wages  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  over  which  the  City  has  not  control.” 

On  the  21st  of  June  Council  referred  this  report  back  so  that  the 
Advisory  Committee  might  submit  a  housing  programme  to  Council, 
together  with  the  estimated  cost. 

On  the  20th  September,  1937,  the  “housing  programme”  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  was  presented  in  Council.  The  housing  needs 
were  presented  as  follows: 

(1)  Elimination  of  rear  and  alley  dwellings. 

(2)  Replacement  on  the  site  of  4,000  obsolete  dwellings  situated 
on  satisfactory  street  and  lots. 

(1)  The  Committee  submitted  three  proposals  for  re-housing  the 
occupants  of  obsolete  and  alley  dwellings  as  follows: 

(a)  In  blocks  of  300  to  400  houses  constructed  on  vacant  land  either 
in  the  City  or  in  adjoining  municipalities.  (Cost  not  estimated). 

(b)  By  the  construction  of  900  single  family  dwellings. 

Elimination  of  900  rear  and  alley  dwellings  at 

assessed  value  .  $  900,000  00 

Construction  of  900  single  family  dwellings,  cost¬ 
ing  $2,300.00  each  on  20-foot  parcels  at  $30.00 
a  foot  .  2,610,000  00 


$3,510,000  00 


Estimated  annual  operating  loss  assuming  pay¬ 


able  rent  of  $12.00  a  month  .  $  113,400  00 

$900,000.00  at  4  per  cent .  36,000  00 


$  149,400  00 


(c)  The  reconstruction  with  four-family  dwellings  of  those  whole 
blocks  in  the  downtown  area  in  which  a  large  percentage  of 
existent  dwellings  are  obsolete.  If  about  10  blocks  were  dealt 
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with  in  this  way  accommodation  would  be  provided  not  only 
for  the  present  occupants  but  also  for  those  evacuated  from 
the  rear  and  alley  dwellings. 

Estimated  Costs. 


Elimination  of  900  rear  and  alley  dwellings  at 

assessed  value  .  $  900,000  00 

Acquirement  of  10  blocks  (about  900  houses)  at 

assessed  value  .  1,800,000  00 

Construction  of  1,800  dwelling  units  .  4,050,000  00 


$6,750,000  00 


Estimated  annual  operating  loss,  assuming  pay¬ 


able  rent  of  $12.00  a  month  .  $  280,800  00 

$900,000.00  at  4  per  cent .  36,000  00 


$  316,800  00 


(2)  The  Committee  said  with  respect  to  the  replacement,  on  the 
site  of  about  4,000  obsolete  dwellings  on  satisfactory  streets  and  lots 
that  the  majority  of  these  could  be,  and  were  being  rehabilitated.  This 
would  give  them  a  further  period  of  from  10  to  15  years  of  useful  life, 
but  in  view  of  the  time  which  must  elapse  before  industrial  absorption 
of  the  areas  in  which  they  are  located  can  take  place  this  cannot  be 
considered  a  complete  remedy. 

Estimated  Costs. 

Costs  of  sites,  land  and  buildings  at  assessed 

value  .  $6,400,000  00 

Cost  of  construction — single  family  dwellings  ....  9,200,000  00 


$15,600,000  00 


Estimated  annual  operating  loss,  assuming  pay¬ 
able  rent  of  $12.00  a  month  .  $  672,000  00 


No  action  was  taken  by  City  Council  on  these  recommendations 
pending  the  passing  of  housing  legislation  by  the  Federal  Government. 

1939  Report. — On  the  19th  of  June,  1939,  City  Council  referred  to 
the  Board  of  Control  a  motion  of  Alderman  Stewart  Smith  asking  the 
Board  of  Control 
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“to  consult  with  competent  authorities  on  practical  plans  for  low 

cost  housing  under  the  National  Housing  Act.” 

Also  referred  to  the  Board  of  Control  was  an  amendment  by 
Alderman  Plumptre  that 

“consideration  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  utilizing  real  estate 

now  in  the  hands  of  the  Corporation  as  sites  for  low  cost  housing.” 

A  report  was  asked  of  the  City  Planning  Commissioner,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Buildings,  Commissioner  of  Property,  Welfare  Commissioner 
and  the  Assessment  Commissioner. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1939,  the  report  was  presented.  It  contained 
the  following  statements  and  recommendations: 

(1)  The  City  could  borrow  from  the  Dominion  Government  at  2  per 
cent,  interest  and  a  2  per  cent.  35-year  amortization  charge  the 
sum  of  $1,800,000.00  sufficient  to  permit  the  construction  of  550 
dwelling  units  at  an  average  cost  of  $2,700.00  (sic.). 

(2)  At  a  cost  of  $1,586,000.00  the  City  could  re-construct  a  block 
of  land  in  a  blighted  and  substandard  area  (Moss  Park).  This 
land  measured  640  feet  by  410  feet  and  contained  about  6  acres. 
The  existing  structures  would  be  replaced  by  50  double  duplexes, 
58  semi-detached  dwellings  and  a  number  of  terrace  dwellings 
giving  a  total  of  444  dwelling  units. 

In  the  centre  would  be  a  playground  space  of  over  half 
an  acre. 

(3)  The  rentals  required  to  carry  the  project  range  from  $22.87 
per  month  for  a  suite  in  a  double  duplex  to  $26.50  for  a  unit 
in  a  semi-detached  dwelling.  These  sums  were  in  excess  of 
the  rent  which  the  lowest  income  group  could  pay  which  was 
stated  by  the  National  Employment  Commission  to  be  $12.00 
per  month.  The  gap  would  have  to  be  bridged  by  some  form 
of  rental  subsidy. 

(4)  The  City  could  find  tenants  able  to  pay  the  rents  of  the 
dwellings, 

“but  only  at  the  expense  of  the  landlords  of  existing 
dwellings.” 

(5)  The  suggestion  that  the  City  should  utilize  vacant  lands  held 
for  sale  as  a  medium  for  the  acquirement  of  other  lands  for 
housing  purposes  was  “not  possible”  because  all  lands  held  for 
sale  are  held  as  security  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  “lands 
acquired  at  Tax  Sales”,  or  surplus  land  accounts,  and. 
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“if  these  lands  are  donated  free  of  charge  to  a  housing 
scheme,  some  other  means  must  be  found  of  raising  funds 
to  reimburse  tax  accounts,” 

(6)  The  National  Housing  Act  does  not  provide  a  sound  economic 
basis  upon  which  the  City  could  undertake  reconstruction  of 
its  substandard  areas  for  the  benefit  of  the  lowest  income  group, 
except  at  the  expense  of  other  tax-paying  property. 

These  arguments,  if  valid  in  Toronto,  would  be  equally  valid  for 
a  do-nothing  policy  in  any  other  municipality.  The  Commissioners 
appeared  to  be  singularly  unacquainted  with  the  economic  and  political 
arguments  which  have  induced  progressive  communities  to  clear  up 
slums  and  provide  low-priced  and  healthy  housing  for  their  wage 
earners. 

1941  Report. — On  the  2nd  of  July,  1941,  on  the  motion  of  the  under¬ 
signed,  the  Board  of  Control  requested  the  Commissioner  of  Buildings, 
Welfare  Comrriissioner  and  the  City  Solicitor  to  submit  a  comprehensive 
report  with  reference  to  the  housing  situation  in  Toronto  and  provision 
of  accommodation  for  families  on  relief. 

The  Commissioners  reported  that; 

(1)  In  1940  there  were  17,000  cases  of  two  families  living  in  houses 
constructed  for  one  family;  that  there  was  less  than  5,000 
housing  units  available  and  that  if  even  one-half  of  these 
“extra  families”  should  decide  to  occupy  a  place  alone  a  very 
acute  housing  shortage  would  develop. 

(2)  In  the  past  four  years  “decentralization  of  dwellings”  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  at  a  rapid  pace,  4,500  dwellings  having  been  erected 
in  municipalities  adjoining  the  City.  Decentralization  was 
difficult  to  rectify, 

“except  by  the  presence  of  areas  of  low-price  vacant  land, 
suitable  for  small  dwellings  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
older  dwellings  by  private  enterprise.” 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  both  these  conditions 
obtained  to  a  favourable  degree  and  they  expressed  the  opinion 
that  private  enterprise  would  continue  to  provide  new  low 
cost  dwellings. 

(3)  150  units  of  various  sizes  would  be  required  to  house  relief 
families  “that  were  difficult  to  place”  and  that  provision  of 
such  units  would  “permit  of  longer  periods  of  residence  in  one 
locality,  reduce  removal  costs  and  concurrent  troubles  of 
children  for  educational  reasons.” 
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(4)  The  City  was  in  possession  of  76  dwellings  and  12  apartments 
providing  140  dwelling  units.  These  dwellings  were  producing 
a  fair  economic  rent  but  if  they  were  utilized  for  housing  of 
reliefee  families  “the  cost  of  maintenance  would  have  to  be 
borne  by  the  City,  but  the  rental  now  received  by  the  City 
would  be  eliminated  as  the  Provincial  authorities  will  not  pay 
shelter  allowance  on  municipally-owned  properties.” 

(5)  The  Commissioners  were  “reasonably  convinced”  that  private 
enterprise  would  provide  housing  in  the  older  parts  of  the  City 
“as  necessity  arises”,  and  the  erection  of  such  houses  would 
create  vacancies  where  reliefees  could  be  “well  housed”. 

Report  of  Assessment  Commissioner. — On  9th  of  February,  1942, 
the  Assessment  Commissioner  stated  in  his  1941  report: 

“there  is  an  acute  housing  shortage  in  Toronto  .  .  .  brought 

about  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  influx  of  people  from  rural 

communities  to  engage  in  war  work  there  having  been  an  increase 

of  over  7,000  in  our  population.” 

Report  of  23rd  April,  1942. — On  the  11th  of  March,  1942,  on  motion 
of  the  undersigned  the  Commissioner  of  Buildings  and  Mr.  Palmer 
Kent,  K.C.,  were  requested  to  report  on  the  subject  of  housing.  This 
report  which  is  dated  April  23,  1942,  states  that: 

(1)  There  is  a  need  of  approximately  2,000  new  dwelling  units 
annually,  but  in  the  year  1941  only  555  units  were  produced. 

(2)  Rehabilitation  of  old  dwellings  is  an  important  matter. 

(3)  Many  tradesmen  were  available  immediately  for  the  erection 
of  dwellings.  This  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  em¬ 
ployment  in  that  particular  group. 

(4)  Representations  should  be  made  to  the  Minister  of  Finance 
to  continue  the  National  Housing  Act  and  restore  the  Home 
Improvement  Plan. 

Report  of  2nd  June,  1942. — On  the  2nd  of  June,  1942,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Buildings  reported  to  the  Mayor  as  follows: 

1.  Under  normal  conditions  of  growth  it  can  be  assumed  that 
approximately  2,000  houses  would  be  required  annually,  while 
the  number  actually  erected  this  year  may  reach  500  if  the 
National  Housing  Act  is  continued  on  broad  lines.  Therefore, 
under  such  circumstances,  it  would  appear  that  1,500  additional 
units  might  be  required.  The  average  occupation  of  dwellings 
is  approximately  three  persons  per  unit,  therefore,  2,000  addi¬ 
tional  housing  units  would  accommodate  6,000  persons. 
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2.  Owing  to  the  very  large  number  of  dwellings  that  have  been 
erected  in  the  suburban  areas  in  the  past  few  years,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  problem  is  one  which  should  be  considered 
over  the  metropolitan  area  rather  than  being  confined  to  the 
City  proper,  and  under  such  conditions,  500  additional  dwelling 
units  over  and  above  the  normal  supply  would  be  of  material 
assistance  in  solving  the  immediate  problem  in  the  City. 

Report  of  l^th  June,  1942. — On  the  1st  of  June,  1942,  on  the  motion 
of  the  undersigned  the  Toronto  Housing  Commission  was  requested  to 
make  a  survey  and  report  on  housing  in  the  City  of  Toronto. 

On  the  15th  of  June  the  Commission  reported  as  follows: 

(1)  There  is  a  strong  demand  which  cannot  be  met  for  dwelling 
accommodation,  particularly  for  renting. 

(2)  Should  additional  small  dwelling  units  be  made  available  for 
rent  or  perhaps  for  sale  at  moderate  prices  they  would  be 
quickly  taken  up. 

(3)  The  building  of  1,000  small  dwelling  units  in  the  next  few 
months  would  materially  improve  the  situation.  This  pro¬ 
gramme  would  involve  an  outlay  of  from  $3,000,000.00  to 
$4,000,000.00. 

(4)  They  recommended  against  the  furnishing  of  funds  by  the 
City  of  Toronto  for  this  purpose,  considering  that  it  was  a 
matter  for  the  Dominion  Government  or  private  enterprise. 

(5)  The  Dominion  Government  be  requested  to  continue  the  Na¬ 
tional  Housing  Act  on  more  favourable  terms  and  that  the 
Home  Improvement  Plan  be  revived. 

(6)  The  Dominion  Government  be  requested  to  erect  additional 
groups  of  houses  through  Wartime  Housing  Limited  close  to 
large  plants  located  outside  the  City  of  Toronto. 

(7)  The  City  should  sell  land  suitable  for  building  purposes  at  the 
lowest  possible  price. 

(8)  Residential  By-laws  should  be  relaxed  to  permit  the  convert¬ 
ing  of  single  family  houses  into  2-family  dwellings  and  2-family 
dwellings  into  3-family  dwellings. 


PART  IV. 

Political,  Economic  and  Legislative. 

Responsibility  for  Proper  Housing. — The  housing  problem  at  the 
present  time  is  two-fold.  It  is  a  wartime  problem  superimposed  on 
a  peacetime  one. 
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The  Problem. — It  will  be  conceded  that  the  provision  of  housing 
for  war  workers,  or  for  civilians  who  for  military  reasons  must  be 
moved  from  one  area  to  another,  is  a  function  of  the  Dominion  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  Government  has  recognized  its  responsibility  by  the 
creation  of  Wartime  Housing  Limited.  This  solves  only  one  part  of 
the  problem.  The  policy  of  drift  with  respect  to  the  underlying  peace¬ 
time  problem  cannot  continue.  What  then  are  the  respective  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  Dominion,  the  Province,  the  Municipality  and  private 
enterprise  in  this  matter? 

Private  Enterprise. — The  fullest  possible  use  should  be  taken  of 
private  enterprise.  The  task  of  the  individual  who  wishes  to  build 
his  own  home  as  well  as  that  of  the  speculative  builder  should  be 
made  simple  by  the  furnishing  of  funds  at  the  lowest  possible  rate 
of  interest. 

The  experience  of  other  countries  indicates  there  are  limits  to 
what  the  individual  and  the  speculative  builder  can  do.  Only  individuals 
who  have  some  capital  and  experience  will  build  their  own  homes. 
The  speculative  builder  cannot  build  for  those  tenants  whose  wage 
does  not  enable  them  to  pay  an  economic  rent. 

Governmental  Responsibility. — Building  for  the  class  of  person  who 
cannot  pay  an  economic  rent  has  come  to  be  recognized  the  world  over 
as  a  function  of  Government.  The  decision  is  put  on  the  grounds  of 
child  conservation,  health,  morals,  industrial  efficiency  and  good  citizen¬ 
ship. 

There  is  a  futility  in  trying  to  educate  children  who  are  sub- 
normally  housed.  We  are  a  good  deal  like  the  Danaides  and  their 
sieve  when  we  pour  our  millions  and  our  energies  into  our  public  school 
system  to  educate  children  whom  we  foredoom  to  a  stunted  life  by 
allowing  them  to  live  in  surroundings  whose  whole  tendency  is  to 
poison  their  souls  and  their  bodies. 

No  single  condition  in  the  lives  of  the  people  has  such  a  damaging 
effect  on  health,  or  does  harm  in  so  many  ways  as  bad  housing. 
Compare  the  health  record  of  the  Moss  Park  Area  where  bad  housing 
is  the  rule,  with  that  of  any  other  area  in  the  City. 

Housing  Legislation. — Housing  legislation  is  of  two  types:  restric¬ 
tive  and  constructive.  The  former  aims  at  abolishing  bad  housing 
conditions,  the  latter  at  creating  good  housing. 

By-law  No.  14466  is  an  instance  of  the  first  type  of  legislation. 

Legislation  of  the  second  type  falls  into  four  classes: 
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(a)  Direct  or  community  action.  The  state  or  the  municipality 
buys  land  and  builds  houses  for  working  people  either  in  the 
city  or  in  garden  suburbs.  This  is  a  common  activity  in  many 
countries. 

(b)  Loans  to  Housing  Companies.  The  second  main  way  in  which 
the  state  has  helped  has  been  by  lending  money  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest  to  non-commercial  housing  companies,  whether  of  a 
philanthropic  or  of  co-operative  nature.  This  method  is  widely 
developed  in  England,  Germany  and  Italy. 

(c)  Loans  to  individual  workmen.  This  type  of  assistance  is 
widespread  in  New  Zealand,  Belgium  and  France. 

(d)  Tax  exemptions  partial  or  complete.  These  are  an  aid  to 
the  construction  of  certain  classes  of  houses. 

Dominion,  Province,  Municipality. — It  is  recognized  that  the  British 
North  America  Act  makes  no  mention  of  “Housing”  as  a  class  of 
legislative  subject  matter,  and  therefore  jurisdiction  over  peacetime 
housing  may  rest  in  the  Provincial  Legislature;  but  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  that  from  another  aspect  housing  may  be  a  matter  of 
National  concern  as  affecting  health  and  recognizing  the  assistance 
given  to  housing  by  Federal  Governments  in  other  jurisdictions  it  is 
possible  to  suggest  that  the  respective  functions  of  the  Dominion,  the 
Province  and  the  Municipalities  in  this  matter  are  as  follows: 

The  Dominion. 

(a)  to  initiate  a  country-wide  housing  programme  under  its  juris¬ 
diction  over  Health. 

(b)  to  provide  funds  with  which  to  finance  the  programme. 

(c)  to  control  interest  rates  under  its  jurisdiction  over  “Interest”. 

Province. 

(a)  to  provide  legislation  for  regional  planning,  town  planning, 
slum  clearance  and  tax  provisions. 

(b)  to  appoint  a  regional  planning  board  with  appropriate  powers. 

(c)  to  assist  in  financing  projects  for  which  an  economic  rent 
cannot  be  paid. 

Municipality. 

(a)  to  create  a  Housing  Authority  with  appropriate  powers. 
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(b)  to  secure  the  necessary  sites,  and  transfer  them  to  Housing 
Authority. 

(c)  to  provide  funds. 


PART  V. 

Land  and  Labour. 

Wartime  Housing. — Wartime  Housing,  because  of  its  temporary 
nature  and  the  provision  for  its  demolition  six  months  after  the  end 
of  the  war,  is  not  limited  to  the  use  of  residential  land.  For  these 
reasons  the  use  of  commercial  land  for  this  type  of  construction  may 
be  preferable. 

In  1941  there  was  a  total  frontage  of  134,000  feet  of  vacant  land 
in  the  City  classified  as  suitable  for  commercial  building  under  the 
draft  zoning  By-law  (C1-C4).  Of  this  total  27,000  feet  is  owned  by 
the  City. 

The  Commissioner  of  City  Planning  states  that  the  following  sites 
are  suitable  for  the  erection  of  wartime  housing  either  in  the  form  of 
barracks  or  of  groups  of  houses: 

The  Ashbridge  property.  Queen  Street  East  at  Pliltz  Avenue. 

Fleet  Street,  south  side,  east  and  west  of  Parliament  Street. 

Fleet  Street,  north  side,  east  of  York  Armouries. 

Lakeshore  Road,  north  side,  west  of  Sunnyside  Amusement  area. 

Rowntree,  Estate,  Weston  Road,  north  of  St.  Clair  Avenue. 

City  Parks. 

Chaplin  and  Warren  Bituminous  properties,  north  of  Belt  Line. 

East  of  Lascelles  Boulevard. 

St.  Clarens  and  Primrose  Avenue,  north  of  Brandon  Avenue. 
National  Housing  Act. 

Sufficient  vacant  land  is  to  be  found  within  the  City  suitable  for 
the  erection  of  upwards  of  1,000  small  moderate  priced  permanent 
dwellings  under  the  National  Housing  Act.  These  lands  are  in  what 
are  known  as  R-2,  R-3,  and  R-4  areas  according  to  the  classification 
of  the  draft  zoning  By-law.  Approximately  one-third  of  this  land  is 
owned  by  the  City. 
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Employment. 

According  to  information  supplied  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Building 
Trades  Council,  there  were  unemployed  in  Toronto  district  (as  of  June 
12th,  1942)  approximately  the  following  building  tradesmen; 


Bricklayers  .  125 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  .  25 

Carpenters  .  150 

Painters  .  60 

Plumbers  and  Steamfltters  .  50 

Stone  Masons  . 35 

Lathers  .  50 

Plasterers  .  75 

Electricians  .  20 


PART  VI. 
Conclusions. 


My  conclusions  are: 

1.  Shortage. — Toronto  is  suffering  from  the  most  acute  housing 
shortage  in  half  a  century.  Vacancies  are  at  a  50-year  low.  Upwards 
of  3,500  dwelling  units  are  required  at  the  present  time. 

2.  Causes. — This  shortage  is  due  to  five  main  causes: 

(1)  Failure  of  the  municipality  in  the  20  years  from  1922-1942 
to  proceed  with  any  housing  scheme; 

(2)  A  decline  in  private  building.  In  1936  the  net  increase  in 
dwellings  in  the  City  was  only  83.  In  subsequent  years  the 
demolition  of  dwellings  has  exceeded  construction; 

(3)  An  increase  in  employment  in  the  greater  Toronto  area  which 
has  attracted  many  thousands  of  workers  from  other  parts 
of  the  country; 

(4)  An  increase  in  earnings  which  had  made  it  possible  for  some 
families  which  formerly  were  “doubled  up”  to  move  into  other 
premises; 

(5)  A  shortage  of  gasoline  and  rubber  which  has  induced  many 
suburban  dwellers  to  take  up  residence  in  the  City. 

3.  Situation  loill  become  more  serious. — The  situation  bears  every 
evidence  of  becoming  increasingly  serious  due  to  three  factors: 
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(a)  The  forthcoming  eviction  of  many  tenants  on  the  expiry 
of  the  three  months’  notices  under  the  Rent  Control  regula¬ 
tions.  Many  of  these  persons  will  have  no  place  to  go. 

(b)  An  increased  demand  for  housing  as  war  employment  in  the 
Toronto  area  continues  to  increase.  We  are  not  at  peak 
production. 

(c)  The  requirements  of  the  troops  and  their  dependents  on 
demobilization.  Many  thousands  now  serving  with  the  armed 
forces  will  be  returning  to  the  Toronto  area,  some  to  their 
old  jobs;  others  to  seek  jobs. 

It  must  not  be  anticipated  that  all  persons  who  have  come  to  the 
Toronto  area  to  engage  on  war  work  will  return  to  their  former 

t 

domicils  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  stoppage  of  war  work. 
People  are  not  fluid.  They  take  root  more  or  less  deeply  in  a  com¬ 
munity.  Until  new  jobs  are  found  for  them  elsewhere  many  will 
continue  to  live  in  Toronto. 

Good  government  demands  that  provision  of  proper  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  the  returning  troops  be  not  left  to  chance. 

4.  Rent  Control. — Rent  Control  cannot  be  effective  if  the  present 
situation  continues.  Notwithstanding  the  praiseworthy  efforts  being 
put  forth  by  rent  control  officers  to  deal  with  infractions  of  their 
orders  and  to  prevent  persons  from  exploiting  the  present  shortage 
to  their  advantage,  such  exploitation  is  going  on.  Cases  of  great 
hardship  occur  as  orders  to  vacate  are  given.  The  hardship  is  specially 
great  among  the  poof,  the  aged,  the  sick  and  families  with  children. 

Rent  control  and  the  responsibility  for  the  construction  of  wartime 
housing  are  two  phases  of  the  one  problem.  Great  administrative 
advantages  would  accrue  if  these  two  functions  were  brought  under 
a  single  authority. 

5.  Action  required. — Building  should  be  put  in  hand  at  once. 


PART  VII. 

Recommendations. 

I  make  the  following  four  recommendations  to  cope  with  the 
situation. 

1.  Toronto  Housing  Commission. 

(a)  That  the  Toronto  Housing  Commission  be  rnade  a  vigorous 
operating  Municipal  Housing  Agency  in  accordance  with  the 
powers  conferred  on  it  by  Statute. 
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(b)  That  steps  be  taken  to  bring  this  about  by — 

1.  repeal  of  By-law  No.  8603. 

2,  appointment  of  five  outstanding  citizens  to  the  Board  of 
the  Housing  Commission. 

2.  Cause  2,000  houses  to  be  built. — That  the  City  Council  do  peti¬ 
tion  the  Dominion  Government  to  facilitate  (by  granting  priorities  for 
materials  and  loans  at  low  rates  of  interest)  the  immediate  building 
in  the  Toronto  area  of  2,000  dwelling  units  as  follows: 

(a)  1,000  wartime  demountable  houses.  It  is  suggested  that  500 
of  these  be  built  in  Toronto  on  land  owned  by  the  City  or  the 
Harbour  Board;  and  that  the  balance  be  built  in  the  greater 
Toronto  area  in  the  vicinity  of  plants  engaged  in  war  work; 

(b)  1,000  permanent  housing  units.  These  should  be  built,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  under  the  National  Housing  Act.  It  is  suggested  that 
as  many  as  possible  be  built  by  private  enterprise,  and  the 
balance  by  Toronto  Housing  Commission.  These  latter  should 
be  made  available  at  reasonable  prices  for  the  returning  ser¬ 
vice  men,  working  men  and  women,  families  with  children, 
persons  with  low  incomes  and  persons  for  whom  the  City  is 
by  law  obliged  to  provide  shelter. 

3.  Financial  assistance. — That  City  Council  do  petition  the  Domin¬ 
ion  Government  to — 

(a)  increase  the  loans  under  the  National  Housing  Act  in  the  case 
of  a  prospective  owner  to  90  per  cent.,  so  that  persons  with 
small  capital  may  erect  their  own  houses ; 

(b)  restore  the  House  Improvement  Plan  under  which  individuals 
might  borrow  money  on  favourable  terms  for  the  alteration 
of  one-family  houses  to  two-family  houses  or  duplexes;  and 
the  alteration  of  two-family  houses  to  three-family  houses; 

(c)  reduce  interest  charges  under  National  Housing  Act  and 
Home  Improvement  Act  to  a  minimum,  thus  stimulating 
private  enterprise. 

4.  Civic  Proclamation. — That  in  order  to  cope  with  the  crisis 
which  will  exist  until  new  construction  becomes  available,  a  proclama¬ 
tion  be  issued  to  the  citizens  pointing  out  that  the  proper  housing 
of  the  population  is  an  essential  part  of  the  war  effort,  and  calling 
on  all  persons  who  have  unused  rooms  to  notify  the  City  Clerk  that 
they  will  make  them  available  to  suitable  persons. 
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Change  of  City  policy. — It  will  be  observed  that  two  of  these 
recommendations  involve  a  radical  departure  in  City  policy,  for  they 
contemplate  the  entry  of  the  municipality  into  the  field  of  housing. 
The  facts  set  out  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  report  lay  the  ground¬ 
work  for  that  recommendation.  It  may  be  appropriate,  however,  in 
conclusion,  to  indicate  some  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
proposal. 

The  argument  against  the  entry  of  the  State  or  municipality  into 
the  field  of  housing  is  that  to  do  so  will  disturb  the  position  of  land¬ 
lords  whose  income  arises  from  the  renting  of  dwellings.  That  argu¬ 
ment  has  been  strongly  and  repeatedly  put,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
various  Commissioners  who  made  reports  to  Board  of  Control  from 
1939  to  1942  on  the  housing  question. 

That  argument  was  considered  to  be  a  stronger  argument  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  than  it  is  to-day,  for  the  economic  theory 
which  underlies  it  has  been  abandoned  in  practice  by  State  after 
State.  What  is  to  be  said  on  the  other  side? 

First  there  is  the  fact  that  certain  groups  in  the  community  are 
unable  to  pay  what  it  costs  to  obtain  proper  housing.  Private  enter¬ 
prise  cannot  meet  their  needs  at  a  profit.  Are  these  wage-earners 
then  and  their  families  to  be  condemned  to  ill-health  by  being  forced 
to  live  in  crowded  rooms  or  alley  dwellings;  or  has  the  State  a  duty 
to  perform  in  a  field  substantially  abandoned  by  private  enterprise? 

The  answer  is  that  the  State  has  a  duty  to  perform.  The  enter¬ 
prises  in  which  these  workers  are  engaged  are  presumably  an  essential 
part  of  the  national  economy.  If  so,  the  supply  by  the  State  of  ade¬ 
quate  housing  for  these  workers  is  a  justifiable  form  of  a  State  bonus 
to  industries  which  may  be  unable  to  pay  higher  wages  due  to  com¬ 
petitive  conditions.  Such  a  form  of  bonus  confers  three  direct  benefits, 
a  benefit  to  the  worker  in  terms  of  health  and  happiness,  a  benefit 
to  the  employer  in  terms  of  efficiency,  and  a  benefit  to  the  State  in 
reduction  of  disease  and  crime. 

The  argument  can  be  put  another  way.  The  returning  soldier  will 
say  to  the  State  “I  offered  my  life,  and  I  am  willing  to  work.  If  the 
State  can  only  find  me  work  at  a  wage  which  will  not  enable  me  to 
obtain  adequate  housing  then  my  City  or  my  country  must  see  that 
such  housing  is  supplied  at  a  price  which  I  can  afford.” 

Other  groups  advance  similar  arguments.  The  young  married 
worker  says  “You  have  proclaimed  that  the  family  is  ,the  foundation 
of  the  State,  but  I  .am  refused  housing  because  I  have  children.  The 
State  must  make  possible  the  practice  of  that  which  it  preaches.” 
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The  artisan  who  has  passed  his  prime  says  “I  laboured  whenever 
there  was  work;  I  was  one  of  the  builders  of  this  country;  I  paid  my 
debts;  I  set  aside  for  my  old  age;  but  I  cannot  now,  within  my  means, 
rent  healthy  and  proper  quarters.  Should  not  the  State,  now  that  I  can 
no  longer  earn,  make  decent  shelter  available  at  a  reasonable  price 
for  my  declining  years?” 

There  is  force  in  these  arguments.  They  are  addressed  in  the 
proper  quarter;  for  the  State  is  in  a  position  to  supply  the  money 
required  at  less  cost  than  any  other  agency.  The  crucial  factor  is  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  the  money.  Not  only  is  the  Federal 
Government  a  premier  credit  risk,  but  it  alone  under  the  British 
America  Act  has  jurisdiction  to  legislate  on  the  question  of  interest. 

It  is  obvious  that  for  the  State  to  stimulate  building  for  a  class 
which  requires  housing  and  which  cannot  obtain  it,  will  be  to  provide 
increased  employment  in  the  building  trades  and  allied  industries 
and  to  cushion  the  post-war  transition  to  a  peacetime  economy. 

The  inauguration  of  a  policy  of  Municipal  Housing  does  not  involve 
an  intrusion  of  the  State  into  other  forms  of  land  ownership;  but  it 
does  involve  competition  in  the  lower  brackets  with  the  man  who 
seeks  to  make  profits  out  of  the  renting  of  homes  and  housing.  In 
highly  individualistic  countries  like  England,  it  is  now  settled  that 
that  type  of  landlord  must  reckon  the  State  as  one  of  his  competitors. 
It  has  been  found  that  such  competition  has  had  beneficial  results. 
It  has  stimulated  the  landlord  to  build  modern  houses  and  the  com¬ 
petition  of  the  landlord  has  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  Municipality. 

Finally  there  is  the  fact  that  a  healthy  nation  can  not  be  built 
on  unhealthy  houses.  No  nation  can  rise  higher  than  the  level  of  its 
houses.  In  the  first  critical  fifteen  years  of  a  child’s  life  are  laid 
the  pattern  of  its  future. 

“All  animal  life  is  sensitive  to  environment,  but  of  all  living  things 
the  child  is  most  sensitive.  A  child  absorbs  environment.”  (Luther 
Burbank). 

Respectfully  submitted, 


LEWIS  DUNCAN, 

Vice-Chairman. 


June  23,  1942. 
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